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_ Por “ithe #risnd” 
The Assyrians and their Kings. 
(Concluded from page 378.) 

Nothing could be more complete than the 
struction wrought by an Assyrian army. 
“he pictures on the bas-reliefs of the palaces 
‘ave scenes which show the soldiers engaged 
a the work of ruin; here three or four men 
we cutting down a fine palm tree from mere 


and again tempted by promises of aid from 
So, the Egyptian king, he omitted the yearly 
tribute exacted from him by Shalmanezer ; 
again and again Shalai@nezer’s army, like a 
devastating torrent, overflowed the land :— 
“ Their arrows sharp, their bows bent, their 
horses hoofs like flint, and their chariots like 
a whirlwind.” At length after a third offence, 
Hoshea was deposed by the Assyrian king 
and shut up in prison. The small remnant 
of territory which remained to Israel was 
speedily subdued; but the people of Samaria 
defended their beautiful city, the last strong- 
hold of the country, with the courage of de- 
spair. 

Shalmanezer was obliged to change the 
siege into a blockade, and content himself by 
leaving detachments of troops on the hills 
round Samaria, while he returned to Assyria 
to attend to, more pressing enterprises in 
other parts of his empire. The blockade, 
apparently not very vigorously conducted, 
lingered on for three years, and before it came 


ove of destroying; there we see a long line of|to a conclusion Shalmanezer died, leaving 
aptives with their hands tied behind them,|only a young son to succeed him. The chief 


saving the smoking ruins of their native vil- 
lage, while the victors urge them on with 
lows and insults. The rich, fruitful land be- 
sveen Jordan and the desert, which Joshua 
»ad assigned to the tribes of Reuben and Gad 
nd the half tribe of Manasseh, was devas- 
ated in this fashion by Tiglath Pileser’s army; 
‘be inhabitants—men, women, and children— 
sarried off and planted in distant parts of 
Assyria. Samaria, and the country imme- 
iately surrounding it, for the present escaped 
\.estruction, on the promise of paying a large 
wrearly tribute. * es * 
- On the death of Tiglath Pileser, the king- 
Mioms of Israel, Syria and Phenicia, made des- 
serate attempts to throw off the Assyrian 
proke. . 
A powerful Ethiopian king had possessed 
nimself of the throne of the Pharaohs, and by 
aniting Ethiopia and Egypt in one kingdom, 


load raised the African monarchy into a posi- 
jion to become the rival of Assyria for do- 
minion in the East. To this energetic new 
-uler the people of Palestine and Phenicia 
looked eagerly for deliverance from the op- 
»ressions and cruelties of the Assyrians. Un- 
fortunately for them Shalmanezer the Second, 
ithe son of Tiglath Pileser, was no wise in- 
erior to his father in capacity and energy. 
The history of his reign is that of a con- 
itinual succession of attempts on the part of 
‘the eastern dependencies of his empire to 
‘throw off his yoke and attach themselves to 
Egypt, and of the rapid marches which always 
tbrought bim-and his army to punish the dis- 
affected province before any succor from 
Wigypt could reach them. Hoshea, king of 
Israel, brought continual fresh calamities on 
his country by the pertinacity with which, 
after every failure, he returned to the project 
of allying himself with Egypt, so as to make 
an effectual stand against Assyria. Again 


general of the Assyrian troops, a man of ob- 
scure birth, but great talents, took advantage 
of the youth and incapacity of the heir to 
seize the sceptre, and had himself proclaimed 
king at Nineveh, taking the name Sargon (“I 
am the established ruler’) by which he is 
designated in all the numerous records of his 
triumphant reign. 

One of Sargon’s earliest exploits was to 
march down into Palestine and put an end to 
the siege of Samaria. In a long inscription 
recounting the events of his reign, from the 
first to the fifteenth year, Sargon says: “This 
is what I have done: I defeated the king 
Elam; I besieged, took, and captured the 
town of Samaria, and carried into captivity 
the 27,280 persons who lived in it ; I put aside 
the old established rulers of the land, and put 
my lieutenants in their place.” 

Thus the punishment (often predicted) 
which their long continued idolatry had de- 
served, was at length completed. “The Lord 
rejected all the seed of Israel and afflicted 
them, and delivered them into the hand of 
the spoilers until He had cast them out of His 
sight.” 

Itis difficult to believe that an entire people 
could be taken forcibly out of its own country 
and planted in a fresh place, as a tree might 
be taken up and replanted, but the Assyrian 
annals supply details that show how truly 
and completely this was done in several in- 
stances. The inhabitants of the lands they 
conquered seem to have been regarded by 
Tiglath Pileser and Sargon, as draughtmen 
on a board, that might be lifted up and moved 
about, and made to take each other’s place, 
just as their removal could best advance the 
war-game that was being played with them. 
These kings refer to the system of deporta- 
tion with pride in their annals. In the long 
inscription that begins with an account of the 


taking of Samaria, Sargon says: “In my anger. 
I marched against Azoth with my warriors 
that always follow my steps. Its king fled to 
Egypt, and was heard of no more. I took his 
capital; I carried away his gods captive, his 
wives, his sons, his daughters, his treasures, 
every single thing that was in his palace, and 
all the inhabitants of his country ; then I built 
up again the towns I had destroyed, and peo- 
pled them with captives I had taken in the 
land of the rising sun.” 

Many pictures on the bas-reliefs represent 
these sad emigrations in progress. * * * 
The Israclitish captives were placed, some in 
Grozan, and some in deserted cities of the 
Medes and Babylonians whose inhabitants, 
like themselves, had been carried off; others 
were taken to the capital, and helped to raise 
the mounds on which Sargon built his great 
palace, and perhaps to carve the bas-relief, 
where he records his triumphs over their 
country. The city of Samaria and the dis- 
tricts round, were not left empty. Sargon, 
who frequently boasts of having “changed 
the abodes of his subjects,” sent detachments 
of conquered tribes—Babylonians, Cutheans 
and Arabians—to till the vineyards, reap the 
cornfields, and rebuild the houses from which 
the children of Israel had been torn away. 


After the conquest of Samaria, Sargon 
marched southward, and gained a great vic- 
tory over an allied army of Philistines and 
Egyptians that had assembled to withstand 
him. This seems to have been the first time 
that Egyptian and Assyrian troops had met 
in battle since the days of the Thothmes and 
Amonuphs, when the Egyptians had been the 
invading force, and gained the easy victories 
that from this time forth fell to the Assyrian 
arms. Sargon records his victory in proud 
terms. “Hanon, king of Gazu, and Sebek, 
Sultan of Egypt, met me at Raphia. They 
came into my presence; I defeated them. 
Sebek fied away, and Hanon I took prisoner 
with my own hand, and I imposed tribute on 
the Pharaoh of Egypt.” 

In whatever direction he turned his arms 
the same success attended him. He made 
two other expeditions against Egypt in the 
course of his reign, in one of which he pene- 
trated into Hthiopia, and received the homage 
of a king dwelling beyond the Nubian Desert. 
“The king of Meroc lives in a desert country,” 
he says: “from the most remote time it has 
never been known that an ancestry of his 
came to offer homage to an ancestor of mine, 
but the immense fear and dread with which 
my majesty inspired him, obliged him to ac- 
knowledge the might of the Assyrian gods, 
and to bow down before me.” 

In Chaldea he gained a great victory over 
the king of Babylon, Merodach Baladan, who 
had rebelled against him; he drove him from 
his kingdom, and placed a dependent of his 
own in his place. 

The entire subjugation of Babylonia was 
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followed by some years of tranquility, which 
Sargon spent in directing the building of a 
new capital and a splendid palace, which he 
called by his own name, Dur Sarginor. This 
was the city that anciently stood on the site 
now called Khorsabad, where Bolta began 
the work of investigation into Assyrian ruins. 
Sargon’s palace was the first of the buried 
palaces that was restored to the day light, 
and it has been more thoroughly explored 
than any other. It does not ditfer materially 
in plan or ornament from the ancient model. 
It is only such a palace as Assurizirpal built, 
repeated two or three times over, and with 
all its parts on a grander scale; yet more 
gigantic bulls and lions; innumerable long, 
narrow halls, with square rooms behind them, 
ranged round four courts instead of one; 
higher and wider platforms, approached by 
grander flights of steps; longer and more 
boastful accounts of the king’s doings graven 
on the miles and miles of walls. 

This is what Sargon says himself, in his 
famous inscription, about his city and palace. 
“At the foot of the Mousri hills I have built, 
according to the will of the gods and the wisb 
of my own heart, a town which I have called 
Dur Sarginor. The gods who reign eternally 
in Mesopotamia have blessed the wondrous 
splendors and the proud streets of my city. 
In this city I have erected a palace curtained 
with seal-skins, inlaid with sandal-wood, cedar 
and ebony—an incomparable palace indeed— 
for my royal seat. I have written it all over 
with praises of the gods. I have made a spiral 
staircase in it on the model of one I saw in a 
great temple in Syria. Inside my palace 
there are heaps of gold and silver, vases of 
precious metals, rich dyes of all kinds, abund- 
ance of iron, the products of a thousand mines; 
saffron-colored stuffs, cloths of blue and purple 
dye, pearls, sandal-wood ; in short, every kind 
of booty.” 

The walls of one of the halls in this palace 
are sculptured with pictures, which tell the 
story of the cost of human suftering at which 
this booty of every description had been got 
together. Layard calls it “the hall of punish- 
ment,” for every slab shows the king in the 
act of torturing, or causing to be tortured the 
captives he had taken in his various predatory 
wars. (The pictures are too horrid for de- 
scription. Like most of the Assyrian kings, 
Sargon was a monster of cruelty, and actually 
seems to have gloried in such atrocious deeds 
as the sculptures commemorate.) 

One wonders whether Sargon’s heart was 
really so hard that there never came a time 
in his later days, after the excitement of war 
was over, when this hall became what it 
ought to have been—a hall of punishment to 
himself, holding up continually the record o 
his cruel deeds before his eyes. 


On Silent Waiting upon the Lord. 

Many are the great and precious promises 
contained in the Holy Scriptures, and the dec- 
larations of the kindness and goodwill of the 
Almighty towards the children of men: such 
as this, “I will sprinkle clean water upon you, 
and ye shall be clean from all your filthiness, 
and from all your idols will I cleanse you; a 
new heart also will I give you, and a new 
spirit will I put within you,” &c., but he 
plainly declared, “I will yet for this be en- 
quired of by the house of Israel, to do it for 
them.” Surely nothing is more worthy of our 
pursuit; especially seeing that our labor will 
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truth was, “Seek and ye shall find, knock 
and it shall be opened unto you;” but if we 
do not seek, we have but little reason to expect 
to find; or if we do not knock, that the door 
will be opened unto us. And yet there may 
be an asking, and not receiving; and a seeking, 
and not finding; when the mind is not direct- 
ed to him that is the door, the way, the truth, 
and the life; for many there are who may be 
seeking, and asking, in a formal and customary 
way; repeating prayers made ready to their 
hands, and attending on what they call the 
ordinances of God ;,whilst their hearts and 
minds are continually ranging amongst crea- 
ted objects, and strangers to that awful cover- 
ing of the Lord’s Spirit which is the ‘soul's 
proper centre, where they can seek and ask 
aright. It would be well for such to recollect 
and consider, the solemn declaration of the 
Almighty unto a people formerly : “ This peo- 
ple draweth nigh unto me with their mouth, 
and honoreth me with their lips, but their 
heart is far from me; but in vain do they 
worship me, teaching for doctrines the com- 
mandments of men.” In order then to seek 
aright, and that our labors may be crowned 
with success, let us be concerned to seek the 
Lord, not only whilst he may be found, but 
where he may be found; bearing in mind what 
the apostle said, “That which may be known 
of God is manifest in them,” that is in man. 
Rom. i. 19. When the Pharisees demanded 
of Christ when the kingdom of God should 
come, he answered, “The kingdom of God 
cometh not with observation; neither shall 
they say, Lo here, or lo there, for the king- 


not be in vain; for the language of the lip of again, “ Be silent, O all flesh, before the Lord 


| 
for he is raised up out of his holy habitation.’} 
Again, “Keep silence before me, O islands}j 
and let the people renew their strength. Le 
them draw near, then let them speak.” Wher} 
a mind is gathered into a state of quietude 
under the evidence of that redeeming powe}j 
which can stop the thoughts, and cast dowr{i 
imaginations, and hath an ear open to hea 
that sacred language proclaimed in the soul 
“The Lord is in his holy temple, let all the; 
earth keep silence before him ;” when an awfu} 
solemnity covers the spirit, under which truce 
contrition of heart is experienced, this is 
desirable situation. It was a state like this 
that the spouse in the Canticles described in} 
this animated language, “Isat down undei| 
his shadow with delight, and his fruit was; 
sweet unto my taste; he brought me to th 
banqueting house, and his banner over me 
was love.” It is in this state of quiet inward 
attention, that sound instruction is sealed t 
our understanding, and our minds clothed 
with spiritual strength; consistent with the} 
testimony of the holy prophet, “Even th 
youths shall faint and be weary, and the young} 
men shall utterly fall; but they that wait 
upon the Lord shall renew their strength.” 
Yea, they will find, by comfortable experi- 
ence, that there is no joy to be compared with 
the joy of God’s salvation, as they come to 
obtain redemption by the washing of regen- 
eration or renewing of the Holy Ghost ; wit- 
nessing, from day to day, that there is no 
condemnation to them that are in Christ 
Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, but after 
the Spirit; but that his ways are ways of 


dom of God is within you.” “God,” saith the} pleasantness, and all his paths are peace ; (yea, 
apostle, ‘‘ who commanded the light to shine] far surpassing all the satisfaction that can be 
out of darkness, hath shined in our hearts, to]}derived from the perishing things of this 
give the light of the knowledge of the glory| world, however promising its prospects may 
of God, in the face,” or appearance “of Jesus] be,) besides a well-grounded hope of immor- 
Christ.” He hath brought his salvation near,| tality and eternal life, which is the attendant 
and his righteousness to be revealed, so that]support of those who are exercised under the 
none need to say, “Who shall ascend into} discipline of the cross of Christ. 
heaven, to bring Christ down from above? or| Although the arriving at these attainments 
who shall descend into the deep, to bring|may be through various conflicts, and exer- 
Christ from the dead ?” for “the word is nigh] cises of mind, the flesh lusting against the 
thee, in thy mouth and in thy heart; that is|spirit, and the spirit against the flesh; and, 
the word of faith which we preach,” said the| these being contrary one to the other, a war- 
apostle. Rom. x. 8. fare may be experienced; yet such as make 
This word of faith, or engrafted word, as|the Lord their refuge, and the God of Israel 
a divine principle that God hath placed in the] their habitation, will know a being hid as in 
heart of man, is the fountain and fresh spring,| his pavilion, and covered as in the hollow of 
of all his spiritual light and ability ; and man|his hand: and should they become the song of 
profiteth by it, as his attention is turned unto|the drunkard, and a by-word amongst their 
it, and obedience yielded to its manifestations.| acquaintance, who may count their lives mad- 
A great deal depends on a proper frame of] ness, and their end to be without honor; yet 
mind in entering upon, and safe travelling in,| all these light afflictions are.not worthy to be 
this great concern; and that which I have|compared with the joys which are hereafter 
found, by many years’ experience, to contri-|to be revealed. Indeed it hath ever been the 
bute much towards the attaining of this de-|lot of the righteous to have their portion of 


sirable end, is settling down, in my mind, into 
a state of awfulsilence. In this state it is, that 
divine intelligence is communicated, and un- 
derstood ; and this is correspondent with the 
new covenant dispensation, in which the Lord 
declared that he would write his law in their 
hearts, and put it in their minds. I think it 
must appear very evident, that, to understand 
that spiritual law, a state of silence, or abstrac- 
tion of mind, is not only profitable, but ne- 
cessary ; nor is it a practice peculiar to me, or 


sufferings, from within or without. The apos- 
tles testified that, “through much tribulation 
we must enter the kingdom.” Let the wise 
choice of one formerly be remembered, who 
counted the reproach of Christ greater riches 
than the treasures of Egypt; choosing rather | 
to suffer afflictions with the people of God, 
than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season ; 
for he had respect unto the recompense of re- 
ward. 

For your encouragement it may be truly 


to the society with whom I am united in re-/said, that the Lord is not an hard master, but 
ligious fellowship, but there are many clear|his yoke is easy and his burden light. Be ye | 
testimonies in holy writ to the same practice ;|then persuaded to make trial for yourselves. | 
as when the Almighty commanded by his pro-|It is a matter wherein we are all deeply in- | 
phet, “Be still, and know that I am God;”/terested. Get into a state of retirement, and 
| 
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valf-examination. Do not be afraid of it, it|covered with hot stones. 
Lill never harm you, and it may be produc- 
ove of unspeakable advantage. 
vith your own heart upon your bed, and be|men in 1844. Fi 


colored and not appetizing, 


sh an 


igho was a man of large and sound experi- 
‘nce; who, no doubt, had found the good 
\ffects resulting from it in his own mind, and |night 
vas disposed to recommend it to the practice 
.f others. Hereby you may come to be favor- 
ld with the communication of light and life ; 
nd, whereas you may have known a time, 
when ye were like sheep without a shepherd, 
\.0 likewise ye may know, by living experi- 
‘nce, a returning unto Christ, the shepherd 
‘and bishop of your souls; who will sustain 
‘hose that depend on him, with the bread of 
‘ifey and refresh their spirits with the new 
‘wine of his kingdom, 


leaves and surrounded with hot 


tion. 

Marriage among th 
similar to that of other tribes in 
were given by 
and the bride 
her knowledge or consent. 
best of his judgment in making 


Tuomas CoLLey. 
Sheffield, 12th of 8th mo. 1793. 
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his lodge. Girls are married at 


fourteen years 0 


From the “ American Naturalist.”* 
The Indians of California. 
(Concluded from page 3872.) J 

It would consume too much space to de- 
scribe all theirimplements, and many of them 
do not differ materially from those that were 
used by Indians in this section; among them 
were awls of bone, thread of deer sinews, and 
cord which they used for their nets, bird traps, 
and blankets ;—this cord was spun from the 
- inner fibre of a species of milk-weed. Their 
cooking utensils were made from the roots of 
a coarse grass. These roots grow near the 
surface of the ground, and in sandy soil can 
be pulled up in long pieces. The pulpy out- 
side skin is removed and the inside is a woody 
fibre, extremely tough when green, and dur- 
able when made into articles for daily use. 
The Indian women split these roots into thin 
strips, keep them in water when they are 
making baskets, and take them out one at a 
time, as needed. The water basket is first 
started from a centre at the bottom, and is 
added to, stitch by stitch, without a skeleton 
frame to, indicate the intended size. A loose 
strip of grass root is added constantly as a 
new layer to the last rim, and this is sewed 
- on with another strip of the same fibre to the 
finished work beneath, a bone awl being used 
- to bore holes through the basket portion. 
The iast rim or complete edge of a basket has 
a larger filling, consisting of several strips of 
split grass roots, or sometimes a willow stick 
is used. The larger baskets are ornamented 
with figures woven in of a darker color; the 

irla sometimes add beads and feathers for| 
smaller baskets. The conical basket used for|p 
carrying burdens is woven instead of being|several days at 
sewed together, and is of looser texture and|night. The game wa 
lighter in weight. They are quite durable, even,” as played by white child 
however, and are used to carry wood, acorns, | ties guessing as to t 

or household goods on a journey. The water |of the sticks used in the game. 
baskets were also durable and would hold hot|was accompanied by singing, an 

water. Water was made to boil in them by | principally used for stakes. 

dropping in stones previously heated. The| In the treatment of diseases 
women skilfully used two sticks in handling |succeeded in a certain class of the 
hot stones or coals as we would tongs. altogether in others. The pain 
In bread making the women pounded thejor rheumatism woul 
acorns between two stones, a hollowed one|by burni 
serving for a mortar, until it was reduced to 
a powder as fine as our corn meal. They re- 
moved some of the bitterness of the meal by 
scraping hollows in the sand and leaching it, 
by causing water to percolate slowly through 
it. To prepare it for cooking the dough was 
wrapped in green leaves and these balls were 


the Indians, who became pe 
known to me, were very happy in 
relations, 
equally among them, allo 
suffer from want. 

When the whites 
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if whiskey had not demoralized 
would have retaine 
independence and self-respect. 
naturally cheerful and attac 
and although polygamy was 
only one chie 
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family that it had 

In earlier days 
confined to ceremonies of differen 
some of these the women join 
was used in a solemn way, accom 
half turning of the body, 
in doubt whether it was 
ing. 
great activity, 
in the centre, and yelling an 
singing a low monotonous chant. 

Running of races was confined 
hood, to the men, and endurance 
speed sought for. A race was 
five miles at least, and a good r 
follow a runaway horse or mu 
started off with greater 


possession. 
The Indians 


tism in one of my feet. 
chief that fire would cure it i 
for a white man—and here 


It comes out dark|duced me to try the e 
but it is nutritious 
“Commune|land was eaten with gratitude by Fremont’s 
jae 1 \ d meat were sometimes 
“ill,” was the counsel and advice of David,|cooked in this way. A salmon rolled in grape 


whole covered with dry earth or ashes over 
and taken out hot for breakfast, does 
not need a hunter's appetite for its apprecia- 


e California Indians was 


of the country. Presents of sufficient v 
the man to the girl’s parents, 
might be given away without 
From my own 
observation I know that the Indian uses the 


and desires neither family strife or misery in 


fage, and no woman 
riageable age remains single long. 
rsonally well] pose. 


and the custom of divi 
wed no family to|prescribed for mourning 


first came into the coun- 
try the Indians were virtuous and happy, 


d much of their original|hard to 


hed to each other, 
permitted I 
f who had two wives. 
seemed to agree, although Waketo said of his|a large number. 
“too much tongue.” 
dancing among them w 


themselves into a circle; but as only one step|or ten 


a stranger mig 
rejoicing or mourn-jman Killem, and for a child Collem. A boy 
Within this circle the men danced with|is Miadi 
leaping across a fire burning| Although 
d singing whilst} distinctive 
the women continued their solemn dancing, |every animal, bird, insect and plant has its 


, after ¢ 


speed, but in a few th 
hours would return with the animal in his|antre 


were inveterate gamble 
arties from one tribe would visit anot 
a time and play day an 
sa sort of an “odd and 
ren, the par- 
he number and position|t 
The playing|brig 
d beads were|river a 


from a sprain | th 
d be drawn to the surface |an 
ng the skin with fire.- T can testify |th 
from this remedy. A sev 
of an ankle, followed by two months use ofjout th 
erutches, resulted six months later in r 


he shrugged his 
shoulders as if words were unnecessary—in- 


xperiment, and show 
him that white men could bear pain. I placed 
a live coal on the top of my instep, and before 
the burn was healed my rheumatism was 
gone. For headaches they pressed their bands 
on the head of the sufferer and sometimes 
cured it by gentle pressure. For other dis- 
eases they tried steam baths, especially for 
colds. When any internal disorder defied 
their treatment, they immediately begged 
medicine from the whites. 

In burying the dead a circular hole was dug 
and the body placed in it, ina sitting posture, 
with the head resting on the knees. fa 
man his nets were rolled about him and his 
weapons placed by bis-side. If a woman her 
blanket enclosed her body, and a conical 
shaped basket, such as they carry burdens in, 
was put in the grave also, with the peak up- 
wards. The widow of an Indian cut her hair 
short and covered her head with ashes, and 
Most of|in the mountains they used tar for that pur- 
Every night for weeks, after their be- 
heir family|reavement, the wails of these women were 
ding food| distracting. 1 do not know the exact time 
but I do not think it 
lasted more than six months. 

The language of the California Indians is 
and|composed of guttural sounds, difficult to sepa- 
them they|rate into words when spoken rapidly, and 
pronounce or remember. The count- 
done, as with all primitive people I 
have met, by decimals. Children in reckon- 
knew |ing call off the fingers and toes of both hands 
These|and feet as twenty, when wishing to express 

In counting ten the follow- 
sed: Weekum, Paynay, Sar- 
Marctem, Suckanay, Penim- 


stones, the 


other parts 
alue 


a selection, 


thirteen or 
of mar- 


t 


They were]ing 18 


ing words are u 
as|pun, Tchuyum, 


t kinds. In|bom, Penceum, Peleum, Marchocom. If eleven 
ed, forming|is to be expressed it is Marchocum Weekum, 


one; Marchocum Paynay, ten two, and 
panied by aso on to twenty which is Midequeckum. The 
ht be|general term for man is Miadim, and for wo- 


m collem and a girl Killem collem. 
this seems to indicate a poverty of 
terms, yet when it is found that 
own name, it will be seen that there is no 
hild-| want of materials to supply a stranger with 
rather than|.words for book making, if his tastes lead him 


for three or|jin that direction. 
unner would 
le that had|dians, 


After many years passed with these In- 
and having every opportunity to study 
d character, I entertain pleas- 
collections of their friendship which was 

broken, and feel sadly when I realize 
rs, and|that the improvements of the white men have 
her for|been made at the sacrifice of Indian homes 
dland almost of the race itself. 

Feather River (Rio de Plumas), before its 
mines were washed for gold, was so clear that 
he shadows reflected on its surface seemed 
hter that the real objects above. The 
bounded in fish, as did the plains on 

either side in antelope, deer, elk and bear. 
the Indians|The bappy laughter of children came from the 
m, but failed | villages, the splash of salmon, leaping from 
6 surface, sent ripples circling to the shore, 
d the blue dome of heaven was arched from 
e Sierra Nevada with its fields of snow on 
ast, to the distant Coast Range that shut 
e Pacific on the west. Grand oaks, 
heuma-|with far spreading shade, dotted the plains 
d for miles on either side, and in 
the valley was brilliant with 
s was the possession and home 
of the Indians, whose ancesters had lived and 


eir customs an 


never 
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hunted without patent or title obtained from 
deeds, long before the first sailor planted his 
flag on the sea-coast and claimed the country 
by right of discovery. It could not be ex- 
pected that the Indian would see his trees cut 
down and game destroyed, and the clear rivers 
turned into muddy streams, without regret. 
That they refrained from seeking satisfaction 
for what they regarded as intentional wrong 
is more surprising. 

A white woman told me one day of her 
spirit in driving an Indian from her tent, by 
getting out her husband’s pistol and ordering 
him to “vamose.” The Indian’s story was 
heard in this particular case, and never hay- 
ing seen a white woman before he was as- 
tonished-at her hostile intentions, and indig- 
nant at having been threatened when he in- 
tended no wrong. He added that he knew 
now “why so few of the white men in Cali- 
fornia were married.” 

The Indians are philosophical by nature 
and accept either death or suffering, when 
regarded as inevitable, with composure. On 
one occasion, when talking with a chief, and 
slapping mosquitoes with considerable energy, 
killing them when I could, the Indian re- 
mained cool and serene, quietly brushing the 
little torments from his limbs, and observing 
my impatience, he said, “what good comes of 
killing a few, the air is full of them.” When 
the first steamboat passed the Indian villages 
I watched the Indians to see what effect it 
would produce, but to my disappointment it 
did not excite them or elicit any expression 
of wonder. Even the steam whistle failed to 
move them; they did not understand it and 
would not exhibit surprise. Two years later 
a brig sailed up the river and the Indians 
were full of excitement. The size of the sails 
and the strength of the ropes came within 
their comprehension, filling them with won- 
der. The task of gathering fibre enough to 
weave so much cloth, and such ropes, made 
the white man a wonderful worker in their 
estimation. 

Tt has been customary to attribute certain 
general qualities to whole tribes of Indians, 
and this has been done to those of whom I 
have written. I can only say that no two 
Indians of my acquaintance were alike, and 
their mode of life would naturally develop in- 
dividuality of character. 

The charges of lying and stealing, as urged 
against them, have some foundation in fact, 
although the Indian might make some such 
defence as our soldiers made to the accusation 
of theft of honey and chickens while march- 
ing through the South during our late war. 
They did not steal, they took what they wanted 
and expected to live on the enemy. No In- 
dian can steal from his tribe, however, with- 
out losing his character, and their desire to 
have position in the tribe makes both men 
and women as careful of their reputations as 
those in civilized life. 

The Indians whom I have particularly de- 
scribed in this paper, have been shown to 
possess the virtues of generosity and hospi- 
tality without the least knowledge of chris- 
tianity, and it is a mortifying fact that the 
early explorers in this country generally found 
welcome and hospitality among the Indians 
before the white traders had corrupted them. 
Now it is difficult to find a tribe that a white 
man cares to visit unless with the balance of 
power on his side. Indian cunning even has 
not proved equal to the duplicity of the white 


man. You may have heard of the Indian 
who offered his beaver skins for sale to a 
trader in olden times in one of our Puritan 
villages, when the trader was on his way to 
church. The trader would not purchase then, 
but in a whisper stated a price. When the 
church was dismissed the Indian followed the 
trader home and demanded payment for his 
skins, but was forced to accept a less price 
than was first named. The Indian took the 
money but told an acquaintance that he had 
discovered the use of the big meeting at the 
church,—*‘it was to lower the price of beaver 
skins.” 
Lea eee! 
THE WANDERING WIND. 
The Wind, the wandering Wind 
Of the golden summer eves— 
Whence is the thrilling magic 
Of its tones among the leaves? 
Oh! is it from the waters, 
Or, from the long, tall grass? 
Or is it from the hollow rocks 
Through which its breathings:pass? 
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Or is it from the voices 
Of all in one combined, 
That it wins the tone of mastery ? 
The Wind, the wandering Wind! 
No, no! the strange, sweet accents 
That with it come and go, 
They are not from the osiers, 
Nor the fir-trees whispering low. 


They are not of the waters,. 
Nor of the caverued hill ; 
Tis the human love within us 
That gives them power to thrill; 
They touch the links of memory 
Around our spirits twined, 
And we start, and weep, and tremble, 
To the Wind, the wandering Wind. 
Felecia Hemans. 


The Gnat of Columbatz.—Immense clouds 
of this bloodthirsty gnat infest the banks of 
the Danube on the Hungarian as well as on 
the Servian side, where the castle of the Col- 
umbatz is situated. Their numbers are such 
that animals attacked by them seldom escape 
death, as they not only cover the skin, but 
penetrate in every orifice, even the lungs. and 
produce the most intolerable inflammation. 
More than six hundred head of cattle were 
destroyed in that region in the single year of 
1783. The same gnats are mentioned in Poland 
as far back as 1679, where, according to the 
(probably exaggerated) accounts of the time, 
thirty men were killed by them. In the 
Northern States and Canada, a species of the 
same genus is known under the name of Black 
fly, and is, in some regions, very annoying. 
In the West, itis called Buffalo gnat, and I 
have heard of a case of destruction, caused by 
them to mules at Vicksburg, which fully 
equals that of Columbatz. 


Tam disposed to think, that it is with many 
minds as it is with many bodies amongst hu- 
man beings; and, that just as some of them 
are, by their physical nature, so liable to in- 
flammatory disorders, that the least excess in 
diet throws them into a fever, or exposure to 
the weather into a hazard of catching cold; 
80, in some minds, there is such a tendency to 
inflammatory action on the emotional side of 
their being, that they are only safe, as the 
physically feeble people only are safe, by 
guarding themselves on every side against 
such things as disturb the low, simple, and 
uniform method by which they are obliged to 
‘manage themselves in order to maintain their 
‘health.— Mary Ann Kelty. 


An Iowa Cave.—A late paper has the follow- 
ing notice of a recent interesting discovery: 

“A wonderful discovery has just been mad 
about six miles west of Dubuque, Iowa, whic 
consists of a cave of immense dimensions an 
magnificent gorgeousness and beauty. Whil 
mining for lead ore, a Mr. Rice made a dis- 
covery in opening a narrow passage which hej} 
followed about seven hundred feet, leading 
into a large room, connected by a narrow 
passage with many others, which he followed}! 
a distance of about one thousand feet, where}! 
the cave seemed to terminate. He afterward |i 
sunk a shaft thirty feet deep, intersecting the) 
cave near its termination, and he and his party | 
of five descended and entered another narrow} 
passage of about one hundred feet, where it 
expands into a large hall of one hundred feet} 
long, forty or fifty feet wide, and from ten to 
fifteen feet high, and ornamented with stalac- 
tites of great beauty, the roof, like a minia- 
ture sky, studded and spangled with orbs of 
most brilliant lustre, and presenting a crys- 
talline surface of exquisite fineness and lustre 
which flashes by the light of the torches with 
great brilliancy. 

“From this room the cave branches in two 
directions at an angle of about forty degrees, 
which, on being traversed for about half a 
mile, the explorers found several other cham- 
bers of even greater dimensions and greatly 
exceeding the first in beauty and interest, the 
entire sides and roofs being covered with 
snow-white stalactites and frost-like encrus- 
tations of carbonate of lime and gypsum. In 
many parts of the cave might also be seen 
aragonite, and at distances varying from ten 
to fifteen feet are deep recesses in the walls so 
large and high in some cases as to enable 
persons to walk about in them. On the floors 
of these recesses many stalagmites had formed, 
one resembling a huge polar bear, and other 
formations resembling clusters of grapes, &c. 
In another place a hand was distinctly traced. 
The water in the cave is so clear that in places 


where it is ten inches deep it does not appear 
to be more than two. The party remained 
in the cave about six hours and travelled in 
it about two miles.” 


For “The Friend.” 
Selections from the Diary of Hannah Gibbons; a 
Minister deceased. 
(Continued from page 379.) 

“Tn the winter of 1840, perhaps in the 
Second month, our dear friend Jacob Green, 
from Ireland, in the course of his religious 
visit in this land, was at our meeting and at 
this house. His sympathy and religious labors 
in our family were truly comforting and edi- 
fying. I thought I could say of a truth, it 
was to me as a brook by the way. His com-._ 
pany and gospel labors at our meeting were 
also truly acceptable. Oh! that these re- 
newed favors may be treasured up, and not 
be let fall to the ground. 

“3d mo. 1840. I attended the committee 
at Westtown. My feelings were renewedly 
interested in the concerns there, and in being 
in company with the dear children. May our 
Heavenly Father condescend more and more 
to bless that part of his heritage, so that sons 
and daughters may be raised up from among 
them to His own honor. 

“4th mo. 17th. I went to Philadelphia to 
attend our Yearly Meeting. It was large ; 
and although some of us went in fear, lest a 
dividing spirit should be apparent, yet there 
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ws cause for thankfulness to the Author of 
good, in that the meeting was so kept that 
jiends were favored to transact the business 
it in a good degree of harmony; and I 
ought it was evident that the great 1 Am 
us near, for the help and strength of His 
le ones. May these still confide in Him. 
| being the time for the Westtown school 
wmmittee to be changed, my name was left 
at my request, feeling as I apprehended, 
(leased from the service. 
<“11th mo, 4th. It having been a time of 
bach strippedness and poverty with me for 
ame time past, in the feeling of which the 
vaguage of my heart often is in aspirations to 
ve Most High, ‘Cast me not off in the time 
{old age; forsake me not when my strength 


woking unto thee the 
sve saints’ faith. 
_1gt mo. 17th, 1841.” Our dear friend al- 
‘des under this date to an arrangement for 
sr an’ her dear children to leave their place 
® abode, where she had resided more than 
airty-nine years. She dwells feelingly upon 
ne prospect of being separated from dear 
‘iends, to some of whom she was united in 
ae bonds of gospel fellowship, to go among 
nose who were comparative strangers to her; 
wt expresses the desire to be where and what 
ne ought to be; and concludes with the ap- 
ealing language: “Oh! most Holy Father, 
e pleased to preserve 
he enemy. Be pleased to bruise his head 
“om time to time. Suffer neither heights, 
or depths, I beseech thee, things present nor 
things to come, to separate us from the love 
i Thee in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

An invitation, from her dear son-in-law and 
aughter Rhoads, for her and daughter J. to 
jake their home with them for a time, was 
.ecepted. 

“9d mo. 14th,” she writes, “ Our dear friend 
{. W., Jr. with her companions R. R. and N. 
N. S., attended our meeting to-day in the 
course of their religious visit in these parts: 
und H. was favored to hand forth counsel and 
sncouragement to both the aged and the be- 
‘oved youth. May we treasure it up, and 
orofit by it. Last week I attended our Quar- 
serly Meeting at Caln. The causes for exer- 
sise were many and various, yet the great 
land good Helper was pleased to afford a little 
ability to labor for the healing of the breaches, 
and the restoring of paths to walk in; and I 
am favored to feel a portion of that quiet 
which is precious.” 

The Lord’s mercies are declared to be new 
levery morning; and one of these is, His re- 
imembrance of those, the poor in spirit, whose 
etitions are often unto Him, “Give us day 
y day our daily bread.” So that these are 
enabled from time to time, to set up Ebene- 
‘wers to His name, with the acknowledgment, 
“Hitherto He hath helped ;” and thus to put 
on fresh strength, through the life and power 
vof his Holy Spirit, and to press towards the 
mark for the prize of our high calling of God 
‘jin Christ Jesus. These also know that salva- 
tion is not the work of a day, or any mush- 
‘room growth; but to be wrought out through 
the obedience which is of faith, and persever- 
‘ance in the straight and narrow way, like the 
husbandman in the parable, who “ waiteth 
for the precious fruits of the earth, and hath 
long patience for it, until he receive the early 
and latter rain.” O! for more faithful walkers 
'jn the good old way of the footsteps of the 


from the assaults of 


flock of Christ’s companions, after the power 
of an endless life: remembering the precepts 
—never more needed—“ Fight the good fight 
of faith.” “Looking diligently lest any man 
fail of (or fall from) the grace of God.” “In 
your patience possess ye your souls.” 

“28th. After a time of close proving, and 
doubts respecting my state of acceptance in 
the Divine sight, and future well-being, a little 
I trust of the calming influence of Divine 
Good clothed my mind, wherein an evidence 
was afforded, as at some other times, that my 
past departures from the right way of the 
Lord were passed by, and remembered no 
more. Holy Father, be pleased to keep my 
mind in faith and patience, even unto the end. 
Grant me, I pray thee, an admittance into 


‘ileth, and be pleased to keep me steadily |the assembly of the just of a'l generations 
Author and Finisher of| when time to me shall be no more. 


“3d mo. 6th. Our dear friend Christopher 
Healy had an appointed meeting at three 
o’clock to-day, at our meeting-house,-for all 
classes of people. It was a stormy afternoon, 
yeta considerablenumber attended. I thought 
Christopher was favored to open the doc- 
trines of our Society with clearness, and I 
hope it was a profitable season to many. 

“8th. The time for leaving our present 
abode is drawing pear, causing much thought- 
fulness and exercise. A deep scrutiny on my 
own account has been felt, whereby I was 
almost overwhelmed. But feeling desirous 
yesterday morning, yea craving, to-be favored 
with a little strength more than my own, and 
retiring to my chamber with my mind turned 
inward to the Lord, after a time of waiting, a 
consoling season was afforded which has re- 
minded me of that when our blessed Lord 
rebuked the winds and the sea, so that there 
was a great calm. My mind has been merci- 
fully sustained since in quiet trust. Holy 
Father! Thou who art strength in our weak- 
ness, be pleased to guide and keep me even 
unto the end of my pilgrimage, and not suffer 
the enemy of all righteousness to come in as 
a flood. For Thou alone art able to cast him 
down. 

“4th mo. 10th. My dear daughter J. and 
myself came to S. Rhoads’ in order to reside 
fora time. It was a close trial to leave my 
former comfortable home, but I was sustained 
under it. : 

“Not long after a concern revived in my 
mind, which for several years at times had 
presented with some clearness; and now be- 
lieving the time had come, I opened to my 
friends the prospect I had of visiting the 
meetings composing the Western Quarterly 
Meeting.” 

This visit, with her friends Truman Cooper 
and Mary Evans for companions, she accom- 
plished to the relief and peace of her own 
mind. 

“6th mo. 8th. I attended our Monthly 
Meeting, and returned the minute which was 
granted me last month, with information that 
the service had been performed to the relief 
and satisfaction of my own mind. Afterward, 
with my dear son and daughter A., visited 
some of my friends and relations of Lampeter. 
It was a cluse trial to leave them again, hav- 
ing been bound to them by the ties of natural 
affection, and to some of them I trust in the 
bonds of gospel fellowship. Haviag parted 
with my kind brother-in-law Abraham Gib- 
bons, this afternoon, who has been here on a 
visit, I feel stripped and tried. Oh Lord, be 
pleased to support me. ‘Cast me not off in 


the time of old age: forsake me not when my 
strength faileth, being now in the 71st year 
of my age. 

“10th mo. 13th. Left S. Rhoads’ in order 
to attend my son’s marriage, which was ac- 
complished next day at Friends’ meeting at 
Fallowfield. It was to me a dull low time as 
to the life of religion. From there I went to 
Sadsbury, and attended to an appointment I 
was under from our Select Preparative Meet- 
ing, in company with my friend William 
Kirkwood. 

“17th. Attended Bart Meeting to my satis- 
faction, where my nephew Richard Gibbons 
met me, and I went with him to his father’s 
that evening. 

“My mind being exercised on account of 
our remaining so long within the compass of 
Darby Meeting without certificates, with the 
prevailing hope at times that if it was right, 
way might open for our returning to Lam- 
peter, and endeavoring to weigh the subject 
carefully while there, as well as at other sea- 
sons, the prospect of returning seeming at- 
tended with increased -difficulty, I saw no 
better way at present, than to request a cer- 
tificate for myself and daughter J. to Darby 
Monthly Meeting. This I did at our Monthly 
Meeting at Lampeter, the 2d of Eleventh 
month. It was a time of close exercise with 
me on several accounts, having left my dear 
sister Susanna Eyre in poor health, and feel- 
ing desirous to be released from other con- 
cerns that I might be more with her: but to 
my great trial of mind, she was taken sud- 
denly more ill, and was removed by death in 
my absence, a few days before the Monthly 
Meeting in the Eleventh month before men- 
tioned. My mind still feeling bound to a con- 
cern which had often exercised it, I did not 
feel at liberty to leave Lampeter, until I had 
made an effort at least, to see some of those 
poor men in that neighborhood, who had been 
long in the practice of taking strong drink to 
excess; and my brother-in-law, A. Gibbons, 
being willing to accompany me, we went to 
the houses of two of them, and also took an 
opportunity with a young man who keeps a 
public house, and who I apprebend was in the 
practice of selling spirituous liquor to the in- 
jury of his fellow men. Although I did not 
get to see as many of the class who drink to 
excess as I desired, they not being at home, 
yet having endeavored to do what I could, I 
was favored to return peacefully, and thank- 
ful that I had attended to the humiliating 
service as far aS way opened, and nothing 
appeared but that the visit was well received.” 

(To be continued.) 


For ‘ The Friend.” 
The Aleutians. 


In Dall’s “Alaska,” are some interesting 
notices of the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
Aleutian Islands—now forming a part of the 
Territory of Alaska. They are described as 
light in complexion, and nearly the same 
color as the Innuet of the north-west ; but 
having more intelligent and pleasing counte- 
nances. Their stature is about the same as 
that of most civilized races; if anything 
above the middle height. The habit of con- 
stantly sitting in their seal skin boats, which 
are very contracted, has given most of them 
a stoop, and their legs are usually ill-formed. 
The women are shorter but better propor- 
tioned, and many of them are pleasing in ap- 
pearance. 


They usually dress in clothing obtained 
from the Russians, and they no longer use 
the underground houses which formerly they 
occupied. In some places they have cultiva- 
ted potatoes since the beginning of the cen- 
tury, but their food continues to be in great 
part confined to the flesh of sea animals. 
All speak some Russian, and many of them 
can converse fluently in thatlanguage. They 
are all nominally Greek Catholics, but our 
author apprehends there is very little know- 
ledge of the true principles of christianity 
among them. Veniaminoff (now bishop of 
Kamschatka) established schools among them, 
but his successors have not been so faithful, 
and of late years the schools have been much 
if not entirely neglected. Hence, while most 
of the adults can read the ecclesiastical char- 
acters used in the books of the church, the 
children are igorant of them. While further 
advanced than any other native American 
tribes, they are far from civilized, and require 
careful guardianship and education to pre- 
serve them from the rapacity of the traders. 
They are greatly addicted to the use of snuff 
and of liquor when they can obtain it. 

Veniaminoff who resided long among these 
islanders, and labored zealously for their im- 
provement, takes on the whole a very favor- 
able view of their character. He says, “Du- 
ring my ten years stay in Unalishka not a 
single case of murder has happened among 
the Aleutians. Not an attempt to kill, no fight, 
nor even a considerable dispute, although I 
often saw them drunk. It is a remarkable 
thing, almost unparalleled, that among fifteen 
hundred people (the minimum) in forty years, 
equal to sixty thousand in one year, there 
has not occurred a single capital crime. This 
is the case with the Aleutians since the in- 
troduction of Christianity.” 

“If any one is injured or offended he never 
uses force to defend himself, and rarely com- 
plains, but leaves the offender in silence. His 
only revenge is to fix on his persecutor some 
apt nickname, but he will never reproach 
him. One reason may be, that they have no 
oaths or seriously opprobrious epithets in the 
language. The Aleuts show no tendency to 
theft. This is proved by the total absence of 
locks of all kinds; everything with them 
stands open. It must not be said that they 
never steal, but their stealing is so trivial that 
it hardly deserves the name. An Aleut might 
take a few leaves of tobacco ; he would prob- 
ably also take brandy if he could get it; 
rarest of all he takes food, but never any 
other object, be it ever so tempting.” 

“The Aleut is very susceptible to joy and 
sorrow, though he accepts the former with 
great equanimity, while he bears the latter 
with patience. He is never known to sigh, or 
groan, or shed tears. The latter even among 
the women is almost unheard of.” 

They are quite as indifferent in regard to 
gain as in other desires. Contented with very 
little, they desire only such things as are use- 
ful, and beyond that they care not to accu- 
mulate. 

The Aleut is very cautious in binding him- 
self in any way. He does not flatter nor 
make empty promises, even in order to es- 
cape reproof. Butif he has once promised a 
thing, one can count with certainty upon it. 
He promises and gives away without expec- 
tation of reward. If he makes a wealthy 

erson a present he never expects a return. 

f he receives a gift he accepts it, saying, 
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“Akh,” which means thanks. He is satis- 
fied if he receive nothing, especially if he is 
thanked; but he never asks anything in re- 
turn. If he promises any thing, he regards 
it as no longer his property, and he does not 
make use of it, even in cases of great neces- 
sity. 

“Visiting the islands of Umnak, an Aleut 
gave me a pair of dried flounders. Although 
there was no want of provisions, I accepted 
them; for to refuse a gift, above all, a small 
one, is an offence; he would consider himself 
despised, or, as he says, ‘ not loved.’ As there 
was abundance of provision, my oarsman 
forgot the fish; but after we had gone, the 
man found and kept them in order to return 
them when we met again. Up to January 
there was no opportunity. In the meantime 
he and the whole settlement were starving 
in November and December, so that the 
whole village was supported by a single bid- 
arri leader. Notwithstanding my Aleut had 
to support a numerous family, he did not 
touch the fish, and in January conscientious- 
ly sent them to me. Such cases are not rare 
among these people, they do not consider 
them anything remarkable. 

“ Although they express no great gratitude 
for favors, and are chary ,of expressions of 
thanks, they do not forget kindness, and en- 
deavor to express their thankfulness by deeds.” 

With all their caprice the Aleuts are very 
tractable, .obeying their superiors blindly ; 
though certain death awaits them. 

The following incident affords proof of the 
above statement: “In 1795 the captain of 
a bidarrd, named Vasaroff,a Russian, had been 
on Amah Island, near Falu Pass, hunting sea- 
lions with some Aleuts. After finishing his 
business he wished to cross to the mainland, 
when the old Aleuts told him that he might 
put to sea, but that the surf would not allow 
him to land in Ali4éska. He did not mind 
their warning, either because he was in haste 
or because he did not believe them, but re- 
solved to put to sea, and allowed only the free 
Aleuts to remain behind with their boats. 

Those who were in the Company’s service 
took leave of their countrymen like men who 
never expect to see one another again; and 
they made some disposition regarding their 
property, until Vasaroff, annoyed by the ery- 
ing of the women in the other boats, called 
out that they were cowardly, superstitious 
and stupid. What followed bore out the fears 
of the Aleuts. The bidarra, at the distance 
of three quarters of a mile from the very 
flat coast was swamped by the surf, and all 
on board drowned. 

These people detest lying, and never spread 
false rumors, although they are credulous and 
fond of repeating stories which have been 
told them, but without adding to them. They 
are very much offended if any one doubts 
their word. 

They are also very averse to speaking of 
things which should be kept secret, or which 
they consider should not be told. For this 
reason it is impossible to ascertain any thing 
at present about their former religious cus- 
toms. 

On the other hand, they are very fond of 
relating events to each other which strike 
them as ludicrous. They never boast of their 
exploits, and despise hypocrisy in every re- 
spect. 

They are bad housekeepers ; lavish when 
food is plenty, and in consequence starving 


q 


in spring. Some have commenced garden 
but this also they follow negligently. Febru 
ary in their language is the “hunger month. 
Their improvidence is partly owing to thei 
chief dependence being the sea, which alway 
offers them something; or the plains whic 
furnish them with roots. If both fail the 
there remain only patience and resignation. 

The family ties are strong among thes 
people. “The children are often well fe 
and satisfied, while the parents almost peris 
with hunger. The daintiest morsel, the bes 
dress is always kept for them. A child has 
never been known to injure its parent. On 
the contrary, they often give up the most ad 
vantageous positions, that they may see the 
again, or take care of them in old age.” _. 

“Two of the most intelligent Aleuts, wh 
had been taken to St. Petersburg, who wer 
beloved by their superiors and comrades, an 
making much money by exhibiting thei: 
skin boats on the river, left everything tha 
they might see their aged mother again, and 
take care of her in her old age. One of them 
who had become much: attached to Russia 
has lived with her since 1820, and tries to in: 
sure her every possible comfort in the most 
tender manner. He is now (1834,) fifty years 
old, and with his wife bears with exemplary 
patience all the discomfort caused by an old 
sick, blind woman.” 


et bg SS 
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About this time I was moved to give forth 
the following exhortation to Friends in the 
ministry. 

Friends, in the power of life and wisdom. 
and dread of the Lord God of life, and hea- 
ven, and earth, dwell; that in the wisdom oi 
God over all ye may be preserved, and be 2a 
terror to all the adversaries of God, and 2 
dread, answering that of God in them all 
spreading the truth, awakening the witness. 
confounding deceit, gathering out of trans 
gression in the life, the covenant of lightand 
peace with God. Let all nations hear the 
sound by word or writing. Spare no place. 
spare no tongue, nor pen; but be obedient tc 
the Lord God; go through the work; be 
valiant for the truth upon earth; and treac 
and trample upon all that is contrary. Ye« 
have the power, do not abuse it ; and strength 
and presence of the Lord; eye it, and the 
wisdom; that with it you may all be ordered 
to the glory of the Lord God. Keep in the 
dominion; keep in the power over all deceit 
tread over them in that which lets you se¢ 
the world’s end, and the uttermost parts of 
the earth. Reign and rule with Christ, whos« 
sceptre and throne are now set up, whose do- 
minion is over all to the ends of the earth | 
whose dominion is an everlasting domin- 
ion, whose throne is an everlasting throne 
whose kingdom is an everlasting kingdom | 
and whose power is above all powers. There. 
fore this is the word of the Lord God to you 
all; keep in the wisdom of God that spread: 
over all the earth; the wisdom of the crea. 
tion, that is pure, from above, not destruc 
tive. For now shall salvation go out of Zion 
to judge the mount of Esau; and now shal! 
the law go forth from Jerusalem to answe1 
the principle of God in all; to hew down allin. 
ventors and inventions. For all the princes 
of the earth are but as air to the power oi 
the Lord God, which you are in, and have 
tasted of: therefore live in it; this is the 
word of the Lord God to you all, do not abuse 
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ay come, 
‘orld wasmade. For the chaff is come upon 
9 wheat by transgression ; he that treads 


pple of God, which they have transgressed. 
oh 


anting and watering; and the 
om God cometh. So the ministers of the 
\pirit must minister to the spirit that is in 
''rison, which hath been in captivity in every 
me; that with the Spirit of Christ, people 
aay be led out of captivity up to God, the 
ather of Spirits, do service to him, and have 
“nity with him, with the Scriptures, and one 
‘vith another. This is the word of the Lord 
“tod to you all, and a charge to you all in the 
presence of the living God; be patterns, be 
xamples in all your countries, places, islands, 
nations, wherever you come, that your car- 
-iage and life may preach among all sorts of 
»eople, and to them ; then you will come to 
walk cheerfully over this world, answering 
“hat of God in every one; whereby in them 
ize may be a blessing, and make the witness 
pf God in them to bless you: then. to the 
(Lord God you will be a sweet savour and a 
blessing. ; 

Spare no deceit. Lay the word upon it, 
«zo over it, keep yourselves clear of the blood 
vof all men, either by word or writing ; and 
keep yourselves clean, that you may stand in 
syour throne, and every one have his lot, and 
stand in the lot in the Ancient of Days. The 
‘blessing of the Lord be with you, and keep 
you over all the idolatrous worsbip and wor- 
‘shippers. Let them know the living God ; 
, for teachings, churches, worships, set up by 
' man’s earthly understanding, knowledge, and 
will, must be thrown down by the power of 
the Lord God. All this must be overthrown 
by that which gave forth Scripture ; and who 
are in that reign over it all, that is the word 
of the Lord God to you all. In that is God 
worshipped, that brings to declare His will, 
and brings to the Church in God, the ground 
and pillar of truth: for now has the mighty 
day of the Lord appeared, and the arrows of 
the Almighty have gone forth, which shall 
stick in the hearts of the wicked. Now will 
TI arise, saith the Lord God Almighty, to 

trample and thunder down deceit, which hath 
_ long reigned and stained the earth ; now will 
- I have my glory out of every one. The Lord 
God Almighty over all in His strength and 
power keep you to His glory, that you may 
come to answer that of God in every one. 
Proclaim the mighty day of the Lord of 
fire and sword, who will be worshipped in 
Spirit and in ‘Truth ; and keep in the life and 
power of the Lord God, that the inhabitants 
of the earth may tremble before you ; that 
the Lord’s power and majesty may be ad- 
mired among the hypocrites and heathens, 
and ye in the wisdom, dread, life, terror, and 
dominion preserved by His glory: that no- 
thing may rule or reign, but power and life 
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itself; and in the wisdom of God ye may be 
preserved in it. This is the word of the Lord 
God to you all. The call is now out of trans- 
gression ; the Spirit bids, “come.” The call 
is now from all false worships and gods, and 
from all inventions and dead works, to serve 
the living God. The call is to repentance, to 
amendment of life, whereby righteousness 
may be brought forth, which shall go through- 
out the earth. Therefore ye that are chosen 
and faithful, who are with the Lamb, go 
through your work faithfully, and in the 
strength and power of the Lord; and be obedi- 
ent to the power, for that will save you out of 
the hands of unreasonable men, and preserve 
you over the world to Himself. Hereby you 
may live in the kingdom, that standsin pow- 
er, which hath no end, where glory and life 
is. GrorGE Fox. 


a 


Elephant Ploughs—In India the elephant 
is made serviceable before a gigantic plough. 
The implement is guided by ten men, and 
turns up a huge ridge, and forms a furrow 
three feet deep by four and a half feet at the 
top. This is the deepest sub-soil ploughing 
we have any account of. 
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In all cases where contrary sentiments 
occur, and where we are required earnestly 
to contend for the faith, the more the meek- 
ness of the Lamb is adopted and abode in, the 
more indisputably He is known to be the 
Lion of Judah’s tribe, going forth conquering 
and to conquer. I sympathize nearly with 
such amongst you who dare not turn aside 
from the directions of Heaven, but follow the 


ark into Jordan. May the holy covering of 


peace and meekness be upon them, and it will 
be in the end a garment of praise.—Samuel 
Fothergill. 
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The public mind has been much excited 
within the pasttwo weeks, by the lamentable 
intelligence received from Europe, of the sud- 
den commencement of hostilities, between 
France and Prussia. The event must clothe 
every feeling heart with sadness, and is both 
humiliating and discouraging ; especially as it 
appears to have been brought about by the 
irascibility and selfishness of two potentates ; 
regardless of the loss of human life involved, 
and in opposition to the common sense views 
of the evils of war, which have been believed 
to be entertained by large numbers of the 
subjects of each. The ostensible cause for 
precipitating the armed hosts arrayed against 
each other, into the horrible struggle for mas- 
tery, amid the frenzied passions, the, cruel 
suffering, and the dreadful carnage of, as yet, 
unnumbered battle fields, is so trivial, and 
withal so absurd, that it seems as though 
nothing short of some diabolical hallucina- 
tion, could prevent the peopleimplicated, from 
resolutely refusing to be made the instru- 
ments of such stupendous folly and wicked- 
ness. 

The spectacle of two nations, each number- 


ing between thirty and forty millions of peo- 
ple, and claiming to be among the best edu- 


cated and most enlightened of the inhabitants 
of Europe, rushing on each other in hot haste 
to slaughter, cripple and despoil, to the extent 
of their respective ability ; with the aid of the 
most murderous machinery ; for no other ap- 
parent reason, than that the sovercign of one 
thinks he was not treated with sufficient 
diplomatic etiquette ; and the emperor of the 
other, takes umbrage at the manner in which 
his ambassador was replied to; seems more 
like the creation of a diseased imagination, 
than an existing fact; inflicting the inexpres- 
sible evils of war on the two countries imme- 
diately engaged; deranging the relations of 
every government in the civilized world, and 
entailing complicated troubles on generations 
to come. 

There is reason to believe that the French 
Emperor is more to blame for this awful ca- 
lamity than the King of Prussia; but it is a 
true, though a trite saying, that it takes two 
to make a quarrel; and had the latter, with 
true christian principle and dignity, taken a 
stand above the selfish scheming and enslav- 
ing ambition of Napoleon ; refused to plunge 
those he presumes to call “bis people,” into 
the certain horrors of an uncertain conflict ; 
and published to the world his resolution and 
the reasons therefor; the Frenchman would 
hardly have dared to attack him; or if he had, 
all the governments of Europe would have 
united to oblige him to desist from his wicked 
scheme of aggrandizement; and more would 
have been thus effected, to secure the peace 
of Europe, and give stability to its different 
dynasties, than can result from all the gory 
battle-fields that willspread misery and death, 
multiply widows and orphans, and possibly, 
as in former times, convert populous villages 
and a productive country into smoking ruins, 
and scenes of desolation and famine. 

We may well ponder the query, why is it 
that at this advanced stage of civilization,— 
eighteen hundred and seventy years after the 
advent of Christ, the Prince of Peace, herald- 
ed by the angelic anthem of glory to God in 
the highest, peace on earth, goodwill to men, 
—these bloody scenes can be enacted among 
the professed believers of his religion? and 
the great body of so called christians, are 
ready to encourage them, by a sentimental 
glorification of those who take the more con- 
spicuous parts in their atrocities? 

The experience gained from the history of 
the past, must, we believe, lead to the melan- 
choly conclusion, that after allowing for the 
evil passions natural to the unregenerate 
heart, which christianity was and is intended 
to regulate and yoke down, there has been no 
more effective agenéy in continuing this un- 
mitigated evil, than the perverted views of 
the gospel; inculeated by those who have 
professed to be its messengers, and the min- 
isters of Him, whose whole precepts, life and 
spirit were diametrically opposed to all war, 
batred or revenge; and who enjoined his fol- 
lowers to cultivate aud practise love and 
peace. 

The first christians declared that the gos- 
pel of Christ was a message of peace and 
good will, and they could not fight ; and they 
nobly suffered, rather than violate the relig- 
ion of the Master they loved. But when 
men took upon them to ordain ministers in 
the professing church ; and their place and 
service were rewarded by filthy lucre; the 
doctrine and practice inculcated by them, 
soon received their character and force from 


the wishes and passions of those whom it 
was desirable to please and serve. During 
what are called the dark ages, no class did 
-more to incite and propagate military fanati- 
cism than priests and prelates; and from 
those days to the present, the exhortations 
from the pulpit on the lawfulness of war, and 
the duty or propriety of engaging in it, at 
the call of the government, has done, we be- 
lieve, as much if not more than any thing 
else to retard the spread of the government 
of the Son and Sent of Him who is emphat- 
ically declared by the disciple whom Jesus 
loved, to be Love. All tbe writing or preach- 
ing against the cruelty, the folly, the expense, 
the sufferings of war; all argument to prove 
its inexpediency, its uncertainty and its in- 
justice, will avail little or nothing, when the 
passions of rulers or the people are inflamed ; 
so long as the professed ministers of Christ 
teach the people that his religion permits 
them to resort to the sword for redress of 
their real or supposed grievances, and to 
murder all who resist the attainment of their 
desired ends. Itis preaching another gospel 
than that which Christ commissioned. his 
apostles and disciples to proclaim for the res- 
toration of a lost world, that keeps up the war 
system, and gives sovereigns and other rulers 
the effrontery to lay before the christian 
world, the trivial causes they choose to assign, 
for engaging in wars, intended solely to se- 
cure their own selfish interests. 

If the professed ministers of the Gospel 
really desire to be made instrumental in has- 
tening the day, when nation shall not lift up 


sword against nation, nor the people learn|- 


war any more, they must adopt the principle 
and preach up the practice of forgiving inju- 
ries, loving enemies, doing good to those who 
injure and despitefully use you, as that gos- 
pel enjoins ; and declare as did the primitive 
ministers of Christ, that a christian cannot 
fight. As it now is, a fearful responsibility 
lies at their door, for the deplorable condition 
in which the nations of Europe are involved. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forzian.—Up to 4 p.m. of the 241b, no news had 
reached London of any engagement at the seat of war. 
Both parties seem to move cautiously and to act on the 
defensive. A party of 200 French soldiers sent across 
the Rhine on a reconnvisance, encountered a body of 
Prussian troops and were all captured. At Saarlouis a 
similar attempt was made by Prussians on French soil, 
they retreated after a slight skirmish. A London dis- 
patch says, it is generally admitted that the situation of 
the French army has every advantage over that of the 
Prussian. The Fren h have two points of attack. The 
Prussian armies have been surprised by the declaration 
of hostilities, and are not yet ready for action. Napo- 
leon purposes to command the French army in person, 
taking the Prince Imperial with him. The Paris Journal 
Officiel of the 233, publishes a proclamation from the 
Emp ror to the people of France. He endeavors to 
throw the blame of the war on Prussi», which, he says, 
since the war of 1866 “has held our good will of no 
account, and has returned oor forbearance by encroach- 
ments, she has aroused distrust in all quarters, necessi- 
tating exaggerated armament, and has made of Europe 
a camp where reigns di-quiet and fears of the morrow.” 
He wishes, he says, to conquer a durable peace, and to 
abolish that precarious condition of things, where na- 
tions are forced to employ all their resources in arming 
against each otber. 

The Austrian government bas issued a circular de- 
claring that Austria will preserve an attitude of peace- 
ful neutrality, resisting every overture to participate in 
the strife. Tbe Austrian Reichstrath has been convened 
in extra session, in order to take measures necessary to 
preserve neutrality. 

A proclamation announcing the strict neutrality of 
Ttaly in the pending war, has been issued at Florence. 
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Russia announces her determination to use all means 
of limiting the theatre of war, and shortening its dura- 
tion, 

Denmark desires to act with France, but couriers 
have been sent to Copenbagen to advise the Cabinet to 
take no steps until the arrival in those waters of a 
French fleet. , 

In the North German Parliament, after the king’s 
speech bad been delivered, a loan of 120,000,000 thalers 
was carried unanimously. Tbe king said that Prussia 
had no interest in the election of the prince of Hohen- 
zollern for the Spanish throne, except that it might 
bring peace to a friendly nation. It had nevertheless 
furnished the emperor of the Freoch with a pretext for 
war unknown to diplomacy, and scorning peace he had 
indulged in language toward Germany which could only 
have been prompted by a miscalculation of her strength. 
Germany was powerful enough to resent such language 
and repel such violence. Bismarck informed tbe North 
Germxn Parliament that the declaration of war was the 
first and only document officially received from France, 
proving conclusively that surprise was intended. 

The mouth of the river Weser has been closed with 
sunken hulks, to prevent the entrance of vessels of the 
French navy. 

It is understood between the French and Prussians, 
that neitber party will employ explosive bullets. The 
government of Prussia has proposed to observe neu- 
trality in the Baltic, but France refuses. 

The Swiss government has forbidden the exportation 
of cereals and horses. 

The Turkish government has decided to maintain a 
strict neutrality in any conflicts that may grow out of 
the existing European complications. 

The French government refuses to exempt the North 
German steamers from capture, except those at sea 
ignorant of the war, and which may enter French ports. 

In the House of Commons, Gladstone answered a 
number of questions of which notice had been previously 
given. In the course of bis replies he said Russia and 
Austria had used every effort to preserve peace between 
France and Prussia. He had no doubt that the neu- 
trality of Holland, Belgium and Luxembourg would be 
respected. 

The House of Commons has finally passed the Educa- 
tion bill, by a vote of 179 to 50. 

On the 20th, a great popular demonstration in favor 
of France was made in Dubliu. More than 100,000 
people, it is stated, were out on parade. The French 
snd Irish colors were carried intertwined. 

The Bank of England has advanced the rate of dis- 
count to 4 per cent. 

The dogma of infallibility has been formally pro- 
claimed at Rome. When the members of the council 
were called upon for their vote on the entire schema of 
primacy and infallibility, it was adopted by a vote of 
538 for, and only two against. 

The Spanish press generally ridicule the proclama- 
tion of infullibility, and without exception condemu 
Napoleon for declaring war. 

Advices from the agricultural districts of northern 
and central Russia show that the crops are looking well, 
and promise a yield above the average. 

Details of the massacre of fureigners at Pekin have 
been received. The first accounts did nos exaggerate 
the horrors of the affair. Neither age nor sex was 
spared, and some persons were burned to death in the 
buildings destroyed. 

Captain-General De Roda has ordered the govern- 
ment troops in Cuba not to brivg any more families 
torcibly from the insurrectiouary districts into the towns 
He has also issued a circular abolishing courts-martial 
tbroughout the island, except in extraordinary cases. 
These steps are taken in view of the waning of the re- 
bellion. 

Dispatches of the 25th state that the French base of 
operations extends from Stras ‘urg to Thionville, a few 
miles north of Metz. It is expected in Paris that the 
Prussian forces will fall back and concentrate between 
Mayence and Coblentz. 

The London 7imes publishes a projected treaty sub- 
mitted by France to the Prussian government and guar- 
antees its authenticity. The proposal was made abuvut 
the time of the Luxemburg affair. The French emperor 
offered to admit and recognize the recent acquisitions 
of Prussia from Austria, and to acquiesce ia the union 
of the North and South German States, Austria except- 
ed; provided Prussia would engage to facilitate the 
French acquisition of Luxembourg, and lend her assist- 
ance to France in absorbing Belgium. The treaty was 
not made because, as Napoleon alleges, Bismarck wanted 
too much, and wanted it too soon. He demanded that 
Holland should be united to North Germany if France 
was strengthened by the addition of Luxembourg and 


Belgium. The discovery of this negotiation caus 
great surprise and indiznation in England. 

The prospecta of the harvest in England are impro 
ing. The weather his been very warm. | 

Liverpool.—Cotton lower: uplands, 8d.; Orlean 
88d. California wheat, lls. 9d.; red winter, 10s. 11 
per cental. 

London.—Consols, 89}. U.S. 5-20’s of 1862, 813 
10-40’s 5 per cents, 80. | 

Unirep Srates.—The Crops.—Accoriing to the la 
report of the Depirtment of Agriculture, the great wheat 
growing districts all show a reduction in condition 
rendering it certain that the crop of the year will b 
materially less than that of 1869. More land has bee 
planted with corn, and the indications of a good cro 
are very general. The increase of acreage of cotto 
averages 12 per cent., and aggregates nearly 1,000,00 
acres. If the season continues favorable a large cotto 
crop may be expected. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality last week, 601. Of sun 
stroke, 23; cholera infantum, 155; congestion of t 
brain, 24; apoplexy, 9; drowned, 14; inflammation o 
brain, 20 The sudden increase in mortality is attri 
buted to the great heat of that and the previous week. 

Miscellaneous.—Mortality in New York last week 1047 
including many sudden deaths and death from sun 
stroke. 

Prevost Paradol, the new Minister from France to th 
United States, committed suicide ia Washington on th 
20th inst. He had been a few days only at the capital 
and it is thougbt he took his life while laboring onder 
temporary insanity brought on by fatigue and the ex- 
treme heat. 

The President has appointed Capt. C. F. Hall to com- 
mand the expedition to the Arctic regions, autborized 
by the recent act of Congress, and for which the sum a: 
$50.000 was appropriated. 

A letter from Fort Laramie says, that since the return 
of Red Cloud from his visit to Washington, he has used 
all his influence to induce the Indians to be at peace 
with the whites. 

On the 234 inst., the amount of coin in the Treasury 
was $105,600,000. Currency balance $30,500,000. 

A Washington dispatch says, that neitber France nor 
Prussia will be permitted to purchase vessels or avail- 
able sypplies in this country. Official notice is given 
that France in the present war, adheres to the detlara- 
tion of Paris in regard to the Uniied States as well as 
to other powers; especially is Prussiin property in 
American bottoms to be respected, unless contraband, 
and American property respected in Prussian bottoms. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the qnotations 
on the 25th inst. Mew York.—American gold, 121}. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 113; ditto, 5-20’s, 1868, 108%; ditto, 
5-20, 5 per cents, 1068. Superfine flour, $5 55 a $6 ; 
shipping Ohio, 86.45 a $6.75; finer brands, $7 a $9.75. 
New amber Ohio wheat, $1.60; No. 2 Chicago spring 
$1.30 a $1.32. State oats, 664 cts.; western, 60} cts. 
State rye, $1.13 a $1.15. Western yellow corn, $1.08. 
Middling cotton, 20} cts. Carolina rice, 83 cts. Cuba 
sugar. 9f a 10% cts.; refined, 14} cts, Pheladelphia.— 
Cotton, 20} a 202 cts. for uplands and New Orleans 


Superfine flour, $5.50; finer brands, $5.75 a $9. Red 
wheat, $1.60 a $162. Rye, $1.10 a $1.12. Yellow 
corn, $1.12; mixed, $1.08. Oats, 65 a 67 cts. Clover- 


seed, $9 a $10. Timothy, $6 a $7. The arrivals and 
sales of beef cattle at the Avenue Drove-yard, numbered 
aboat 2350 head, market dull. Extra sold at 9a 9} cts 
fair to good, 74 a 84 cts., and common 6 a 7 ets. per lb 
gross. About 16,200 sheep sold at 5 a 6 cts. per Ib 
gross and 2500 bogs at $13 a $13.50 per 100 lbs. net 
Baltimore—Red wheat, $1.50 a $1.80; white, $1.55 ¢ 


$1.88. White corn, $1.22 a $1 25; yellow, $1.10 
$1.14. Oats, 62 a 65 cts. Chicago. —No. 2 wheat. 
$1.10. No. 2 corn, 83 cts. Oats, 48 cts. No. 2 rye 
80 cts. Lard, 164 cts. 


MarrieD, on the Ist of Sixth mo. 1870, at Flushing 
Meeting, Epnraim W. Hottoway and Semira CLEMeEN: 
Tin Puryrancs, both of Belmont Co., Ohio. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA. 

Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. WorTHING 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Joun EH. Cartnr, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1313 Pine Street, 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


~~ WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No, 422 Walnut street. 


